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Peter Penguin Talking 


Hello! do you feel frisky? Spring takes some 
people that way, makes them want to skip like 
_.- lambs. Then some get dreamy and sad, and others, 

= when the wind blows, want to go roaming over 
the whole earth. With me, I feel something swell up inside me and I 
want to be a hero. 

“Oscar,” I said, “Could you think of a daring deed?” 

We were eating supper. Oscar stopped and looked at me. “Do you 
want me to very much, Peter?” 

“Very, very much.” 

“Give me all your sardines and I think I can.” 

“But, Oscar, the teacher said that people think better on an empty 
stomach, and for hard thinking, they need to be alone. Why don’t you 
go over behind that rock and when you have finished thinking, we’ll 
see about the sardines,” 

Oscar looked at his unfinished supper and hesitated. 

“Of course, Oscar, it may be no use your trying to think and, besides, 
you have plenty of sardines on your own dish.” 

Oscar slithered away to the other side of the rock, saying he’d think 
while I counted a hundred slow. By the time he came back, I'd already 
done a daring deed because I ate all his fish and mine. Oscar was very 
angry and chased me all round the pool. By that time, I felt better. 

Still, I am not a hero because Oscar is not really dangerous like a 
dragon or pirate; so if any of you have a real good idea about how I 
could become a hero, I would still like to have it. That is going te be 
my spring hobby. 

The boy and girl on the cover have gardening for their hobby. I 
wonder if any of the penguin clubs will take up gardening this spring. 
They are doing lots of other things. There is the Leicester Penguin 
Bicycling Club in Massachusetts and the Penguin Literary and Histori- 
cal Club in Dayton, Ohio, where the members all take the names of 
favorite characters from books and one calls herself “Peter Penguin.” 
My, was I flattered! A club in Bronxville, N. Y., makes valentines, 
Easter cards and other such things to send to poor children and their 
dues go to buy candy and chewing gum to send with them. There is a 
new school club at the Harbor Hill School in San Francisco that is 
doing many things, including writing me letters. 











Now here is another good hobby for a penguin club that I just 
thought of recently—Srars. Not that the idea is original. In fact, I 
guess studying stars is just about the oldest hobby known. It was popu- 
lar three thousand years ago in Egypt. What made me think of it for 
penguin clubs was a very clever new book on this subject. 

It is not just a book either; it has materials for making your own “Pin 
Point Planetarium” and that, by the way, is the name of the book. With 
cutting out and pasting and pricking with pins, you make a model of the 
sky for any hour and month you want. Then hold it up to the light and 
the principal stars shine out. At least, that is the best I can tell it, but it 
is more fun doing than telling. The book was written and planned by 
Armand Spitz. You may remember reading his “Let’s Go to the Moon” 
and “Zoo in the Sky” in Story Parape. 

Then I do think a penguin club could have a lot of fun planting seeds 
and gardening together. Young gardeners who want to get a little ad- 
vice should look up CuiLpren’s Garpvens by Edwin L. Howard. There 
are some plans in that that you can try even with quite a small space. 
Maybe you saw some of the examples at the New York Flower Show. 

If you haven’t any special hobby and just feel like spring and skipping 
in meadows, you will love the most springish story ever. It is as pretty 
to look at as a flower in May and tells all about the fun three children 
had with two kids, a goat and a dog. The name of this book is ONcE 
Upon a SprincTIME and the author is Margot Austin. 

Next month we are going to have something very special for you, 
a play. It is a play about modern boys and girls like you who have some 
very remarkable adventures. You can believe them or not, but you will 
find the play. funny and so will your audience, if you decide to give it. 
Then, there will be a story of a boy and the engineer of a train who 
were great friends and helped each other. The month after next we are 
beginning a mystery serial by Maristan Chapman. Maybe some of you 
know her Glen Hazard stories. 

If you have some good ideas yourself about stories and articles you 
would like to see in this magazine, just write me c/o Story Parabk, 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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A boy’s adventures 
in Central India 
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TIGER HUNT 


By Irene Morr Bose 


Illustrated by Alexander Key 


Part ONE 


Toraram woke up one morning as the gray dawn was lifting 
the cover of dark. But, even so, his mother and his sister Jai 
were ahead of him. His mother was grinding the wheat into 
flour in the stone mill for the day’s bread making, and Jai was 
picking the sticks and stones out of a flat basket of rice. 

“Hurry up, Lazy One!” said Jai, “or the darkness will send 
you to bed again before your day has begun.” 

Totaram tweaked her ear. Then he took water out of the 
copper water jar in the corner of their small compound and a 
handful of ashes from the mud fireplace and began to scrub his 
teeth with his finger and the wet ashes. He stood where the 
water would run to the roots of his favorite papaya tree. Then 
he cut a small branch from another tree, frayed the end, and 
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finished scrubbing his teeth briskly with the brush he had made. 

His mother gave him one of last night’s left-over chapatties 
for his breakfast. He sat on the low walls and munched it while 
the sun came up behind the hills in a glory of splendor which 
turned the dusty air into pathways of dancing flakes of gold. 

“Here, Little Mongoose,” said his father, “I am not plowing 
today but must go and see Ganpat the carpenter about a new 
door sill to replace this one which the white ants have eaten. 
Give the two bullocks a drink and take them to the fields for 
the day.” 

Totaram unfastened the two white bullocks, told Jai where 
to bring him his lunch, and started the bullocks down toward 
the well for water. He was glad that he did not have to go to 
work in the fields. 

The bullocks drank deep and long at the stone tank beside 
the well. When his friend Bala came down the roadway behind 
a cloud of dust with his gray cattle, Totaram joined him and 
they headed the herd toward the jungle. 

The morning passed quickly and quietly. After lunch, Bala 
said, “You sleep while I watch, and then I will waken you to 
get up and to watch in your turn.” 

Totaram curled up like a brown squirrel between the gray 
roots and went to sleep. Bala’s eyes grew heavy as he watched 
the cattle, and the slow rustling of their feet in the teak leaves 
filled him with the feeling of sleep. His head drooped lower 
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and lower and, before he could stop it, he too was sound asleep 
with Totaram. 

The cows and the bullocks hunted out the last blade of grass 
and the last green leaf and then looked questioningly around 
at the boys. When they saw no motion and heard no order to 
stop them, they began to move further and yet further into the 
jungle hunting for food. 

The shadows crept long between the tree trunks; a cool wind 
whisked in to announce the coming of dark. Totaram woke 
up with a start, all at once as a cat does. He jumped to his feet 
and shook Bala who sat up rubbing his eyes. They looked in 
all directions, but between the branches there was no curved 
horn, no white or gray flank to be seen. They listened and could 
hear no munching. Even the crackling of the teak leaves was 
gone. 

“We shall get into trouble for this!” said Bala softly between 
his teeth, and they set off together running through the jungle 
in search of the runaway cows. 

Bala, who was taller by three finger breadths, ran as a deer 
does, steadily. But Totaram ran as a rabbit, in fits and starts. 
They ran and they ran. Then Totaram saw something white 
on the ground through some hanging creepers. He called to 
Bala and they ran toward it. 

“Whoof!” Their blood turned cold with the horror within 
them. There on one of the cows he had killed stood a giant 
tiger! Indeed, to the boys he seemed as large as an elephant, as 
large as a house. 

Bala and Totaram gave one leap and were gone. Fear lent 
swiftness to their feet and they stopped for nothing. They were 
too frightened to look behind them to see whether or not the 
tiger was following them. They rushed in to the far end of the 
village, half blinded and panting with the speed of their flight. 
Here they were stopped by a yell of rage. Bala had crashed 
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THE BOYS GAVE ONE LEAP AND WERE GONE 
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head first through the long warp of delicate threads stretched out 
by Baput the village weaver. 

“Are the evil spirits after you that you crash unseeing into 
my warp and spoil the work of a day?” the weaver asked, boil- 
ing as a pot does, in his wrath. “Little demons! Are you wild 
pigs that you must charge in and break and destroy?” 

“Forgive us, oh Honorable Weaver,” gasped Totaram. “We 
are blind with our running and fear. A tiger has killed one of 
Bala’s cows and we ran for our lives lest he kill us also. Indeed, 
we will truly come and help you to re-do your warp tomorrow. 
But now call, oh call the rest of the men, that they may drive 
off the tiger and help us bring in the rest of the cows.” Totaram 
stood there shaking like the leaf of a peepul tree in his breath- 
lessness and his fear. 

The news spread through the village as a fire does in a wind, 
jumping from house to house and over the open spaces. Women 
shouted it to each other from open doorways; men called it 
across the fields. In less time than it takes in the telling, the 
young men had seized their staves and the older men any stick 
they could lay their hands on and they started for the jungle. 
They were led by Bala who was weeping tears of fear at what 
his father would do when he heard of the death of his cow. 

The noise of their tramping through the teak leaves was as 
that of an army. Each man said that he wanted to see the tiger, 
but each one feared for his own skin at surprising a tiger upon 
a kill. So they walked together and when they reached the body 
of the cow, it lay partly eaten. The tiger had been frightened 
away and was gone. 

The missing cows and the bullocks heard the noise of the 
men in the jungle, and assured of protection followed them 
gladly back to the village and shelter. 

That night lamps burned long through the open doorways, 
and the talk in each house was of the kill of the tiger. Bala wept 
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on his bed in the corner of their mud hut. His father had beaten 
him for going to sleep on his watch and causing the loss of a 
cow. On Totaram’s father’s verandah, Tatoba and the other 
men talked on and on over what should be done. They talked 
as the myna birds do, with never an end to it. Totaram had 
never before heard such excitement and clatter of tongues. 

“Tt will go away and sleep, and return tomorrow for another 
meal off the cow,” said Doma the potter, chewing a finger nerv- 
ously as he thought of the tiger. 

“We could drive it off with fires and a noise,” said Sitaram 
the tailor, and everybody laughed. Sitaram was timid as a rabbit 
and well known for his fears. 

“We need a gun,” said the old man Tatoba. “Perhaps one of 
the English Sahibs would come with a gun. It must be killed or 
it will return again and again for our cows. In my father’s village 
when I was a boy, a tiger killed thirteen cows before the Com- 
missioner Sahib came with a gun and sat in a tree and killed it.” 

“The Sahibs enjoy shooting,” said Baput, his bad temper 
driven out by the thrill of the talk. “There used to be a Sahib 
in the city who rewarded the people of the jungle for news of 
a tiger. Then he would go out and kill it. He even paid the 
people for young buffalos which the tigers killed. Before he died, 
that Sahib had killed as many tigers as the fingers upon all our 
hands combined.” 

“Oh, that such a Sahib were in the city today!” said Bala’s 
father. “I would be glad of a Sahib who would pay me for the 
loss of my cow!” 

“And kill the tiger before it turns upon women and children, 
too,” said Tatoba. 

Totaram, who had been crouched cat-like in the shadow of 
the doorway listening, could keep silent no longer. 

“I know of such a Sahib,” he said. “He is the father of my 
friend Christopher and he spends his days of holiday in the 
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jungle trying to shoot tigers. Christopher has told me. He has 
a gun and is like the Sahib you were telling about; he does it for 
pleasure. If it is your will, I could run early to the city in the - 
morning and give him the news through my friend Christo- 
pher.” 

“Not a bad idea for a babe,” said Tatoba, who because he 
was the oldest man in the village was entitled to the last word. 
“Besides, the child is one of the two who neglected the cattle 
today and saw the tiger. So he should pay for his wickedness by 
getting the Sahib for us, or else be beaten for his neglect.” 

They went home still talking, talking into the encircling 
dark. Nothing was decided, but Totaram knew what he had 
to do. 

Totaram was up the next morning even before Jai and his 
mother. He could scarcely see the hand in front of him in the 
gray dawn as he found himself a piece of chapattie and started 
for Christopher’s bungalow in the nearby city. Ganpat the car- 
penter was going in also for a day’s work and gave him a lift for 

a few miles on the handlebars of his 
Fy bicycle. When the motor buses com- 
Kutt] menced to go back and forth with 


.*N. Jf their full loads of people, Ganpat 






thought that it would be safer to let 
him walk and put him down in the 
road. Totaram skirted the market 
place which was already beginning 
to fill with vendors of cabbages, pur- 
ple egg plants and yellow pump- 
kins. Then he walked down the long 
wide road shaded with banyan trees 
where most of the bungalows of the 
government people stood. 

A red-coated servant standing on 
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TOTARAM SWUNG 
HIMSELF UP INTO 
A TAMARIND TREE 


the verandah of Christopher’s 
house said: 

“Run away, beggar child, this 
is the bungalow of a great Sahib 
and there is nothing in it for such 
as you are.” 

“Run away and sing, O low 
caste red bird!” said Totaram 
rudely. “I am Totaram, the son 
of a Kunbi, and friend of Chris- 
topher the Chota Baba.” 

He slipped around into the 
shrubbery outside of the room 
he knew was Christopher’s, and 
the servant lounged back again. 
The child might truly be a friend 
of the Baba’s and far be it from 
him to incur the whirlwind anger 
of Christopher should that be 


true. 
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Totaram swung himself up into a tamarind tree in the shrub- 
bery and began to whistle as the brain fever bird does, in ever 
rising crescendo of “brain fever brain fever brain fever BRAIN 
FEVER!” ending with a shriek at the end. The head bearer 
heard it in the dining room where he was serving the Sahib his 
breakfast and thought: “Brain fever bird? But the cold weather 
is just upon us. How is it that the bird which heralds in the hot 
weather should be singing so soon?” And he forgot to pass his 
master the eggs and bacon and the Sahib said: 

“What is the matter with you today, Abdul? Where is my 
breakfast? Have I got to wait all day?” 

But Christopher heard it also and knew the kind of bird 
which had given the cry. “I hear my mother calling to you,” he 
told his ayah. “Hurry up, Fat One, and go see why she calls.” 
And when the old woman had gone off grumbling, he was out 
into the garden in a flash and up in the tamarind tree with 
Totaram. 

“T have been nearly eaten by a tiger,” said Totaram. “It killed 
one of Bala’s father’s cows while we were sleeping at the edge 
of the jungle during the heat of the day. When we went to look 
for the cows and bullocks, we came upon it suddenly and were 
nearly eaten alive. It is as big as an elephant and its eyes glowed 
yellow as lanterns do. It turned upon us and growled like thun- 
der and we ran for our lives! 

“The villagers want your father to shoot it, lest it kill again 
and again. Do you think that he will? I hope so, for they are 
angry with Bala and with me because of the killing of the cow. 
And, indeed, everybody is afraid to go out near the jungle, and 
the cows are wandering hungry through the village, and Kun- 
lik’s father and the other fishermen are afraid to take the path 
to the river and their fishing nets because it goes through the 
jungle.” 

“My father will love it,” said Christopher, his eyes shining as 
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he jumped up and down in his joy. “There is nothing I know 
that pleases my father as much as shooting a tiger. Oh, I hope he 
will take me too! Come with me now and tell him.” 


(This is Part One of a two-part 
serial. To be concluded next month.) 


THE STUPID THIEF 


A Chinese Legend retold by Marcaret THOMPSON 


Once arich man, who lost a valuable ring, had reason to believe 
that one of his servants had stolen it. To make sure, he planned 
a test. He called his servants together one day and made each one 
draw a chopstick from several that he held in his hand. 

Then he said, “I have learned who stole my ring but I am 
going to give the thief an opportunity to confess. To prove to 
you that I know the thief, I have had you draw these chopsticks. 
The thief’s chopstick is one inch longer than any of the rest. 
If he wishes to confess, let him do so within an hour. At the end 
of that time, if no confession has been made, each of you must 
show his chopstick and the thief will be punished.” 

The chopsticks, as a matter of fact, were all of the same 
length. 

The thief thought, “I will cut an inch off my chopstick so 
that it will be the same length as the others, Then he cannot ac- 
cuse me.” 

When the servants were called together again an hour later, 
each servant stepped before his master and presented his chop- 
stick. The thief’s chopstick was an inch shorter than any of the 
others. In this way, the master knew which was the thief, for he 
had guessed that the thief would try to conceal his guilt by 
shortening his stick. 
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JUMP-ROPE RHYMES 


Collected by Lucy NuLToNn 
Illustrated by Luis 


Jump-rope RHYMES are made by the folk who use them and 
like them. Sometimes they are changed as they are used, to suit 
the purposes or to meet the fancies of those saying them. Often- 
times the ideas are rough or cruel, but the rhymes are always 
recognized as humor and fun. 

These jump-rope rhymes were heard in North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Missouri. Some of those used by Georgia boys 
and girls are similar. Do you know others which are different? 

With “Little Sister,” those turning the rope change the 
rhythms and the speeds unexpectedly in an effort to make the 
one jumping trip or miss. He jumps until caught in this way. 


I had a little sister, 

She dressed in pink. 

She washed her dishes 

In the sink. 

How many dishes did she break? 
One, two, three, etc. 





H-o-p. 
Try to catch me! 
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With “Lady Moon,” the jumper must do each of the things 
the rhyme says without losing the rhythm or tripping. At the 
end he must run out. 


Lady moon, lady moon, 

Turn ’round, ’round, ’round, 
Lady moon, lady moon, 
Touch ground, ground, ground. 
Lady moon, lady moon, 

Show your shoe, shoe, shoe, 
Lady moon, lady moon, 


Let that do, do, do. 


With “Mrs. Brown” the jumper fits his actions to the words 
and then runs out. The rhythm for jumping changes three times. 


Mrs. Brown 
Went up town. 


She gave me a nickel 
To buy mea pickle. 
The pickle was sour, 
She gave me a flower. 
The flower was yellow, 
She gave me a fellow. 
The fellow was lazy, 
She gave me a slap. 
The slap was hard, 
She gave me a card. 
On this card—said, 


Spanish dancer does a high kick. 
Spanish dancer does a low split. 
Spanish dancer does a low bow. 
Spanish dancer, that'll do now. 
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“Brother Jim” is a simple counting-out rhyme. 


I had a little brother, 

His name was Jim. 

I put him in the bathtub 

To see could he swim. 

He drank all the water, 

He ate all the soap, 

He died last night 

With a bubble in his throat. 

How many flowers did he have? 
One, two, three, etc. 





At the end of ““Teddy-Bear,” the person jumps as many times 
as possible with his eyes closed. 


Teddy-bear, Teddy-bear, 

Say your prayers, prayers, prayers, 
Teddy-bear, Teddy-bear, 

Climb upstairs, stairs, stairs, 
Teddy-bear, Teddy-bear, 

Go to sleep, sleep, sleep, 
Teddy-bear, Teddy-bear, 


Don’t you peep, peep, peep. 
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Danny carried a secret wish 
from Maine to Texas and then 
north to the forests of Idaho 


A HOME FOR DANNY 


By RutH Grreson PLOWHEAD 





Illustrated by Anne Stossel 


Ever since he was five years old, Danny Gray had lived in a 
trailer with his dad, and together they had traveled thousands of 
miles. They visited Grandmother Davis in Maine, and Grand- 
mother Gray in Texas. They drifted north to Canada and 
went south to California, with Dad stopping at different places 
to make money. He sometimes pitched for a local ball team or 
played the flute in an orchestra; often he tinkered with cars and 
mowed lawns. 

Generally, Danny loved this wandering life; here today and 
there tomorrow. He loved sniffing the smoke of a campfire and 
listening to Dad’s flute singing through the air, but at times 
he was lonely, even with Nicky. Nicky was the funny little 
pointer pup they had found left behind in a tourist camp. When 
he first saw Danny he gave a yelp of joy and from then on the 
two were friends. The boy needed a friend for often Dad 
worked all day and he was left alone. 

One summer Danny realized that he no longer cared for this 
way of living. He wanted a home with a lawn and flowers. He 
wanted neighbors and a school where he could make and keep 
friends. But the years rolled on. Danny was ten, Nicky a sedate 
hunting dog, and still they were living on the road. 

Then one mid-June they reached Idaho. For two days they 
traveled through stretches of desert, hot and spicy with the 
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“NICKY AND I WILL STAY HERE,” SAID DANNY 


smell of sagebrush. Nicky had a jolly time chasing jackrabbits 
and teasing scurrying little lizards. He liked this sunny land. 


But they left it behind and climbed up and up to the higher 
18 Story Parade 


country where snow-capped peaks rose above dense pine forests. 
They came at last to a small wooden cabin, perched in mid-air 
as though on stilts, with smaller cabins at its base. This was a 
lookout station for fire-fighters who guarded the forests, Late 
that evening a group of those fire-fighters came in tired, with 
smoke-blackened faces, and Danny listened to their tales of 
thousands of acres of great trees destroyed by careless campers 
who failed to put out their fires. 

Next day Danny and Dad drove on, and noon found them at 
the top of a steep hill where the car engine gave a faint sigh and 
stopped running. 

“I was afraid that would happen,” said Mr. Gray. “We're 
out of gas. The road map shows a town about an hour back, 
but it was only a sawmill town and has been moved away. There 


was not even a gas pump. I'll take the can and trudge ahead.” 
He nodded toward a white sign nailed to a tree: 


PINEVILLE—6 miles 


“Want to come along?” 
“No thanks, Dad. Nicky and I will stay here. I want to finish 
my book and there are squirrels and chipmunks for Nicky to 


play with. If I’m hungry before you are back, I’ll make some 
peanut butter sandwiches.” 

“All right, Son. So long.” 

Danny watched his father go swinging up the road with the 
empty gasoline can. Then he sat down on the step of the 
trailer with his book. It was a favorite one: Tom Sawyer. As he 
read, chipmunks peered out and came timidly toward him. Ata 
warning growl or bark from Nicky, they flicked their tails and 
went scurrying away. 

The boy had been turning the pages for about an hour when 
suddenly he began to sniff. He knew that odor; it was burning 
pine! He glanced up. Thick smoke was rising from down the 
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hill, curling around tree trunks, seeping up into the branches. 
Nicky seemed worried and nervous. 

“Whoever built that fire doesn’t know much,” Danny said 
to himself angrily as he ran down the road. He remembered 
what the rangers had said: That in dry weather such as this, 
campers should build only a small blaze. 

When he came to the bend he began to cough. He was sud- 
denly surrounded by dense smoke. Small flames were already 
licking at low bushes between the road and a small rocky creek. 

“Hey!” Danny shouted. There was no answer. No sound 
other than the crackling of the burning bush. Then Danny 
understood. This was the beginning of a forest fire—and he was 
alone there in the mountains! 

For a few moments the boy was too stunned to think prop- 
erly. So very much depended upon him. There was no siren to 
sound, no bells to ring, no whistles to blow. What he did, he 
must do alone, unless Nicky could help. 

“Pve got to put it out!” Danny panted, running back to the 
trailer. He knew he must try to keep the fire from spreading 
until the rangers came. Of course, when they saw the smoke, 
they would come to help him. 

He grabbed the bucket and a pan. He dragged out two heavy 
Indian blankets. Then he ran down the road, and down the 
steep slope to the creek where he tossed the blankets into the 
shallow water and stamped on them. While he left them soak- 
ing, he filled the bucket and carried it up the slope. Frantically, 
he ladled out the water with the pan. Hissssssssss/ It turned to 
steam on the edge of the great patch of burning brush. Then the 
fire was crackling again. He watched it creeping underneath 
dry moss and pine needles. It was spreading! He would have to 
work faster. 

Danny hurried back to the creek for the blankets and dragged 
them up the slope. He draped one over a flaming circle of dwarf 
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huckleberry bushes. The other he wound about a blazing stump. 

Slipping, sliding back to the creek, Danny realized now what 
he must do. He must keep the fire between the road and the 
narrow stream. If it once crossed over, Danny felt that nothing 
could stop its progress. For on the far side were two giant fallen 
pine trees, their intertwined branches heavy with dry brown 
needles, which had imprisoned a tangle of driftwood washed 
down from the mountains with the spring freshets. If those pine 





“WOULD HELP NEVER COME?” HE WONDERED 


needles caught fire, they would send out showers of sparks and 
the fire would spread beyond the creek and perhaps set ‘the 
whole forest ablaze! 

Again and again Danny filled the bucket. Then, straightening 
his back, he struggled up the slope. Sometimes he poured the 
water on the burning bushes, which were now crackling sav- 
agely. Sometimes he sprinkled it on the blankets which seemed 
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to be on the point of bursting into flame. Other times he dragged 
the blankets down to the creek, submerged them, and then 
pulled them up the slope again, to spread them in the path of 
the fire. He was very tired. His back and arms ached. His eyes 
were smarting with smoke and heat. But he was determined 
that those great sentinel pines on the far bank should not burn! 

As fast as one blaze was out, another took its place. Danny 
could see that the fire was getting beyond his control. Again 
and again, he felt he had reached his limit of strength. His heart 
was pounding like a giant’s drum. Again and again, he sank to 
the ground and lay there panting for breath. At such times, 
Nicky stood over him giving short, sharp barks. Then again he 
would run to where new flames were starting, and at Danny’s 
“Dig! Seek ’em out,” he’d scatter the earth in a dozen ways, 
often putting out smoldering grass. 

Danny’s hands were burned. His hair was scorched. His 
clothes were torn. “Would help never come?” he wondered. 
“When would the rangers see the smoke?” 

Then—suddenly—Danny heard a sound over his head as he 
lay there on the road, coughing with the smoke which seeped 
ever closer to him. First, came the throbbing hum of a motor. 
Then, as he wearily looked up, a plane swooped above the trees, 
made a great circle, and landed in the field on the other side of 
the road. He heard the din of auto sirens as two cars came 
around the curve and stopped. A group of excited men ran 
toward him. His head began to throb—everything seemed 
swimming now—heads of the men leaning over him became 
bigger and bigger. He knew Nicky was barking loudly. Then 
he murmured: 

“Everything’s okay,” and fainted. 

He felt cooling cloths being wrapped gently around his 
burned hands and his aching head. He opened his eyes and saw 
that his father was holding him tightly in his arms. 
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“Hello, Dad!” His voice sounded far away. 

“Danny! Danny! I’m proud of you.” 

Then the boy heard another voice close to him—a big, loud, 
booming voice—and it came from the head forest ranger Danny 
had been talking to the night before: 

“That’s the boy! How’re you comin’?” The tall ranger was 
kneeling beside him. 

“Fine,” replied Danny, trying to smile. “How’s the fire?” 

“Now, never mind the fire,” warned Mr. Gray. “The others 
are taking care of that. I want you to rest.” 

“I—I tried to keep it from crossing the creek,” Danny went 
on. “I knew it mustn’t spread to those dead trees on the other 
bank. Was that right?” 

“Right as any ranger could’ve said,” agreed the head forest 
ranger himself. “That was good sound reasoning. You did us a 
fine service, young man. No tellin’ what would’ve happened if 
that fire once got out of control. With everything as dry as 
tinder around here, even a half-hour makes a great difference.” 

Danny smiled now. He felt as proud as—well, as proud as he 
possibly could with his head and hands wrapped up in bandages! 
He knew it wasn’t every boy who could get praise such as that 
from a head forest ranger. 

When the fire had been extinguished, the ranger ordered two 
men to remain on guard. Then he said to Danny’s father: 

“This young fellow had better fly to town with me. We'll 
take him to the doctor and have those burns attended to. You 
can meet us at the Forest Rangers’ office.” 

“What d’you say, Son?” smiled Mr. Gray with a twinkle in 
his eye. 

“Okay!” Danny felt as if Christmas and his birthday had been 
rolled together all at once, he was so excited. 

In the next few minutes he forgot how tired he was, and that 
his head ached and that his burned hands were smarting pain- 
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fully. He and the ranger took their places behind the pilot whose 
plane stood on the other side of the road. There was just time 
to wave one bandaged hand to his father before the pilot taxied 
across the bumpy field. Then the ground dropped away—fields, 
trees and the road were below them. Yes, and there was the 
creek, and between it and the road stretched a mustard-colored 


patch of ground. 


“That’s where your fire was,” grinned the ranger. 

They landed beyond the mountain range at the edge of the 
little town of Pineville, headquarters for the Forest Service. 
The ranger took Danny at once to a nearby log cabin and 
stayed with him while a doctor put soothing ointments on his 
burns and re-bandaged them. 

“What about some ice-cream?” he asked Danny when they 
were again outside. “The treat’s on the Forest Rangers.” 

“Okay,” said Danny. And in the little drug store just across 
the street he ordered chocolate cream and sauce with chopped 
walnuts and a cherry on top. 
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“Guess I'll have the same.” The ranger sat on a stool beside 
Danny. Then, to the man behind the counter, he related the 
story of the boy’s struggle with the flames. “This fellow’s the 
finest little fire-fighter in the State,” he declared. 

“Pleased to meet you.” The man behind the counter saluted 
Danny. 

When they left the drug store, Danny saw his father parking 
the car and trailer at the side of the Forestry Office. The ranger 
invited them inside, where a group of men was gathered around 
a roaring open fire. One of them was the manager of a nearby 
silver mine. 

“What about it, fellows?” asked the head ranger. “I think 
Danny deserves a reward for his quick wittedness and bravery. 
Thousands of acres of our fine loggin’ timber might’ve gone up 
in smoke if it hadn’t been for him.” The rangers agreed. “What 
d’you want most of all, Danny?” The tall head ranger was 
smiling at him, and so was the manager of the mine. 

“A home!” Danny blurted out, quick as a wink. 

“A home?” exclaimed Mr. Gray. “Why, we have one of the 
grandest, most comfortable little trailer homes we’ve seen in any 
of our travels.” 

“T know,” said Danny, “but it doesn’t stay put. I want a home 
that stays in the same place, where I can go to school and get to 
really know the kids, and—and—” 

Then, because he was very tired, and his burns were again 
smarting painfully, and he felt so confused standing there in 
front of all those tall rangers, he broke down and cried. 

“There, there, Son.” Mr. Gray drew him down on his lap. 

“Better stay here for a while,” suggested the head ranger. “At 
least until Danny feels fit again. What’s your trade, Mr. 
Gray?” 

“I’m a jack-of-all-trades. But I’ve mastered a good many.” 

“Know anything about forestry?” 
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“Four years of it in college.” 

“What about mechanics?” 

“T’ve worked in garages in ’most every state in the Union.” 

“Bookkeeping?” 

“Yes, I can do bookkeeping, too,” stated Mr. Gray. 

“’m needin’ a man right now with some knowledge of all 
these things,” said Mr. Wilson, the manager of the mine. “It’s a 
good job for the right man. How about it?” 

“Fine!” replied Mr. Gray promptly. 

“There’s a new log cabin down by the shore of the lake,” 
said the manager. “You can move in tomorrow if you like. It’s 
yours for as long as you want—rent free.” 

Mr. Gray and Mr. Wilson shook hands. 

Late the following afternoon, Danny and his father and 
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Nicky walked down to the little log cabin. Tall blue spruce 
trees guarded it on all sides. Flower boxes stood on the window- 
sills, and morning glories twined the windows. Inside Danny 
discovered a large living room with a fireplace and red and 
black Indian rugs. One seemed made for Nicky and he lay 
down on it as though he were there to stay. 

“It’s just like the house I told the ranger I wished I had,” 
whispered Danny, kneeling by Nicky and stroking his ears. 


LATE SNOW 


The orchards thought ’twas Springtime 
Before the last snow came. 


Ah wicked, wicked Snowfall 
To play this sorry game. 


Willow Trees and Maples 
All unlocked their doors; 
Children of the Grasses 


Danced on roofless floors. 


Crocuses had scattered 
Trustful whites and blues; 
Iris in the garden 
Walked on purple shoes. 


Came the Snow, the Hunter, 
On a sudden day; 
Killed the colored Springtime 
And carried her away. 
—KaTuryYN WortH 
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THREE AND THREE 


By CHariis WALKER 
Illustrated by The Author 


Ownce upon a time there lived in the country, a Rabbit, a 
Dachshund and a Cow. 

The Rabbit liked to roam all over the fields and hills, looking 
for carrots and cabbages and other good things to eat. He had 
a tremendous appetite. 

The Dachshund lived in a fine house and every one treated 
him very well. In fact he had everything a dog could ask for,— 
toys, bones and a little red sweater with a bow around his neck. 
But he preferred to be out of doors. 

The Cow spent all of her time in the pasture just chewing her 
cud and thinking. And every night before she went to sleep she 
would listen for a wonderful sound that came from the tree tops 
—it was an Owl hooting. : } 

The Rabbit had tasted every carrot and cabbage nearby. They 
all seemed alike and he was very tired of them. So one day he 
roamed very far away to find something new to eat. Instead, 
he found two strange animals with very long necks and very 
long legs. They were eating everything they wanted on the 
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ground and up in the trees as well. They were Giraffes. The 
Rabbit thought they were very lucky to be so tall. He won- 
dered if the leaves in the trees would taste better than cabbages. 
He would need only a long neck to reach up to the high, tempt- 
ing branches. 

The same day, the Dachshund went for a walk to the pond. 
There he spent hours and hours, and nobody could make him 
come home because he was watching the Ducks. He won- 
dered why they didn’t try to catch the fat slippery fish that 
jumped all about. If be could swim and dive like a Duck, that is 
just what he would do. 

That night the Cow listened for the wonderful noise that put 
her to sleep and saw that it could fly! How perfect she thought, 
to have wings and feathers and see all the country beyond the 
pasture. 

They say that if you really wish for something it will happen. 
You may not believe me, but this time it did! One bright 
morning the Rabbit woke up and found he had turned into a 

GIRabbit! 
The same morning the Dachshund discovered that he was a 
DUCKhund! 
And the Cow had turned into a 
COWL! 


Sometimes a wish that comes true isn’t all you think it will 
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THE GIRABBIT 
COULDNT JUMP 





be. The Girabbit found a tall tree with fine green leaves. They 
tasted very good indeed, but— 

The Girabbit couldn’t jump any more without taking a bad 
tumble. And when he thought he was hidden in the briar patch 
he really wasn’t! Even half a Girabbit will not fit in a burrow. It 
began to thunder, and lightning flashed. He had to stay out in 
the rain. 

The Duckhund went at once to the pond and caught three 
fishes and two tadpoles. But when the Ducks saw him in the 
water, they all gathered around and made fun of him. Worst of 
all he found he had caught a bad cold because he wasn’t used to 


THE DUCKHUND 
COULDN 'T 
EAT BONES 
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being in the water for so long a time. So he stayed out of the 
pond and dug up an old bone. But he forgot that Ducks can’t 
eat bones and that made him very, very cross. 

The Cowl flew to the nearest telegraph pole to see the view, 
but she was so excited that she didn’t think about her horns and 
tangled them all up in the wire. She finally got to the top of a 
tree and tried to hoot like the Owl, but since she was still half a 





THE COWL TANGLED HER HORNS 


Cow, she found that she could only moot. She was very dis- 
appointed. So she stopped mooting and enjoye? the view im- 
mensely. 

When night came, the Cowl tried to sleep but she couldn’t. 
You see, the Owl sleeps by day and is awake by night. She be- 
came very tired and couldn’t find anything more to think about. 

One day the Gentlemen from the Circus heard about these 
odd animals and set out to catch them and bring them back 
alive to show to all the world. 
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But the Girabbit, the Duckhund and the Cow] didn’t want 
to be caught. When they saw the men coming they ran away 
and hid in the woods. 

So the Gentlemen from the Circus dug a big hole and in it 
laid a huge net, and to tempt them all, left choice leaves, carrots, 
sardines, chops, clover and a catnip mouse. 

Night came and the three animals smelled all the good food 
which made them very hungry. They didn’t see the hole and 
fell right into the net. 

They spent a terrible night in the net, worrying and worry- 
ing, for they knew they would be taken to the Circus and be 
put in cages and everybody would stare at them. They would 
never again be free. Remember, if you really wish for something 
it may happen. So all night long they wished and wished more 
than anything else in the world that they could again be just 
plain everyday animals. 

The next day the Gentlemen from the Circus came back with 
a big cage. They pulled out the net to open it—And what did 
they find? Nothing but three plain everyday animals. The men 
were so furious to see just an ordinary Rabbit, a Dachshund and 
a Cow that they let them all go. 

And how they did run, straight back to the fine home, the 
pasture, the carrots and the cabbages! 
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A boy who wouldn't study 
became a great composer 


THE SONGS OF SCHUBERT 


By RutH Miriam Jones 





Illustrated by Vera Neville 


A cuussy little man sat in a cold, dirty room day after day and 
covered sheets and sheets of paper with amazingly beautiful 
music. Many of these were songs, and his music fitted the words 
of the poems as no other composer’s has done. 

This highly gifted composer was Franz Schubert, and he 
wrote so many songs that he often forgot some of his own com- 
positions. One evening at a friend’s home, he was asked to ac- 
company a singer who was there. When the song was finished, 
Schubert said, ““That fellow knew how to write songs. Who was 
the composer?” It was one of Schubert’s own songs which he 
had written and given to his friend some time before. He was 
not only forgetful, but careless as well. He actually threw his 
great C Major Symphony into the waste basket, from which it 
was rescued by a friend. 

At school young Franz annoyed his teachers by writing 
down in his schoolbooks and on his papers the music that always 
filled his mind. His father, realizing the boy’s ability, sent him 
to the best available school to study music, but Schubert was so 
talented that his teachers left him more or less to his own devices. 

Schubert was very industrious, working as much as six or 
seven hours in a single morning. Although he died at the early 
age of thirty-one, he had already written more songs than any 
other composer. 

Among the best-loved of his songs are “The Serenade,” “The 
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Erl-King,” “Hark, Hark, the Lark,” and “The Wild Rose.” 


Below is one verse from ““The Wild Rose.” 
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Once a boy a_ wild rose spied In thehedgerow grow-ing, 
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Fresh in all her youth - ful pride. When her beau - ties 



































Lit-tle wild rose, wild rose red, In the hedgerow grow - ing 
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BABY RAINSTORM 


The Amazing Story of the Rain That Came 
Straight Up, and How OP Paul Discovered 
the Cause of It, and What He Did about It. 


By GLEN Rounps 
Illustrated by The Author 


One SPRING, a good many years back, Paul Bunyan had a log- 
ging camp on the headwaters of the River That Ran Sidewise. 
He’d had a profitable winter and the landings were jammed full 
of logs decked up and waiting for the spring floods to float 
them down to the mills. 

Finally, the weather turned warm and the snow started to 
melt. A few more days and the big drive would be under way. 
Then one morning the men woke up to find it raining! Now 
rain is not so unusual at that time of year, but this was no ordi- 
nary rain. No siree, Bob. For where the ordinary rain comes 
down, this came up. All over the camp, and as far as any one 
could see, streams of big raindrops were squirting up out of the 
ground, sailing straight up in the air and disappearing into the 
clouds overhead! 

And with it came trouble. For, as any one knows, almost all 
the rain in this country comes down, so of course we build our 
houses to take care of that kind of rain, seldom giving the other 
kind a thought. And that was the case in Ol’ Paul’s camp. The 
buildings all had tight roofs that water wouldn’t come through, 
but the floors on the other hand, were made with wide cracks 
so that water and mud tracked in by the lumberjacks would run 
through to the ground below. 
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But now, with the rain coming up, the floors leaked like sieves 
and the water gathered on the ceilings and couldn’t leak out. By 
the time the men woke up there was four feet of water on the 
under side of the ceiling of every bunkhouse in camp, and it 
was getting deeper every minute. The men as they got up had to 
duck their heads to keep from bumping into the water. 





One of the loggers hotfooted it over to Paul’s office to tell 


him about it. 


“Paul!” he hollered when he could get his breath. “The rain is 
a-comin’ straight up this morning!” 

“Yuh mean it’s a-clabberin’ up to rain, don’t yuh?” Paul 
asked, as he hunted under his bunk for his socks. ““Why the Sam 
Hill don’t yuh learn to say what yuh mean?” 

“Nossir!” the lumberjack insisted. “I meant jest what I said, 
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WHEN RAIN COMES DOWN, 
IT RUNS OFF OUR CLOTHES 
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that the rain is a-comin’ straight 
up outta the ground and yuh kin 
take a look fer yerself!” 

Ol Paul finally discovered 
that he already had his socks on 
because he’d never taken them 
off when he went to bed, so he 
put on his boots and stomped 
over to the window to see what 
was what. At first he couldn’t 
believe his eyes, so he put the 


‘window up to get a better look, 


and still he didn’t believe what 


he saw. He tried looking out of 


first one eye and then the other; 
then he got out his specs, which 
he most usually didn’t wear ex- 
cept when there was no one 
around, and clamped them on his 
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nose and went outside to have a good close look. But any way 
he looked at it, the rain was sure enough coming straight up. 

So OP Paul and the lumberjack sat down to think about it. 

After a while the lumberjack spoke up. “Paul,” says he, “a 
feller is kinda prepared fer ordinary rain, fer all his clothes are 
made to take care of it, if yuh ever noticed.” 

“How do yuh figger that?” Paul wanted to know, not too en- 
thusiastically. 

“Why a feller’s hat sticks out so the rain won’t run down his 
collar, much. And his coat overlaps his britches, and his britches 
overlaps his boots. It’s sorta like he was shingled, if yuh see what 
I mean.” 

“Yeah,” said Paul. “So where does that leave us?” 

“Well, when the rain 
comes up, instead of down, it l | 


falls straight up his britches \! 


legs, straight up under his ) 
coat, and straight up his | f 

4 ng a 
sleeves! It’s mighty, mighty ! ENP Ga | 
uncomfortable. Wonder, A / 
now, if it wouldn’t be pos- 


























sible to sorta shingle a feller / 
backwards, like.” Mh ri 
And then they sat and h (\ ee 


big bear skin in the middle of 
Paul’s floor kept the rain from 
hitting them as it came up. 


thought some more, since the | f \ 


Meanwhile, the lumber- .(%& 
jacks over in the bunkhouses, —VAh] I} 
and the stable bucks and the an 
bull cooks and the mess hall BUT WHEN RAIN COMES UP 
flunkeys were all in a very THAT’S VERY UNCOMFORTABLE 
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bad humor. The cooks were in a bad humor, too, but camp 
cooks are almost always that way so nobody noticed any par- 
ticular difference. 

After a while a delegation came to Ol’ Paul and told him that 
he’d better do something about this business pretty soon or 
they’d all quit and go to work for Sowbelly Burke, his rival. 

Ol’ Paul assured them that he’d get to the bottom of the 
mystery as soon as possible, but pointed out to them that it 
would take time, since nothing like it had ever happened before. 
That being the case there was of course nothing written in the 
books about how to deal with it. So he’d have to figure it all out 
by himself. 

Besides, he told them, think of the stories you can tell in the 
towns this summer, about how you got your drive out in spite 
of the rain that fell straight up! 

But they were still mad and going to quit, so he saw he’d have 
to take measures pretty quick. 

After quite a spell of unusually heavy thinking, he called for 
Johnnie Inkslinger to quick make out an order to his favorite 
mail-order house for enough bumbershoots to make two apiece 
for all the men in camp. 

“Bumbershoots?” Johnnie asked. “What’s bumbershoots?”’ 

“Why the things folks hold up over their heads when it’s 
raining,” says Paul. “I’ve seen pitchers of them in the cata- 
logues many’s the time.” 

“What you mean is Umbrellas,” says Johnnie, who comes 
from up Boston way and always talks sort of special. “And be- 
sides,” says he, “they will do no good in this emergency, be- 
cause they are made for rain that falls down and this rain is 
indubitably coming straight up instead.” 

“You go on and do like I say,” says Paul. “I cal’late to figger 
out a way to use ’em by the time I get ’em. Tell ’em this is a 
hustle up order.” 
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THE LUMBERJACKS CALLED THEM BUMBERSHOES 


A couple days later the bumbershoots came, two for every 
man jack in camp, and you should have heard the lumberjacks 
roar. No self-respecting lumberjack had ever been known to 
carry one of the sissy things and they weren’t going to start it 
now. They might be all right for city dudes, but not for regular 
he-lumberjacks! No, sir! They’d quit first. 

Ol’ Paul went on helping Ole open the boxes and told the 
lumberjacks just to keep their shirts on a minute till they saw 
what he had in mind. 

As fast as the bumbershoots were unpacked, the Little Chore 
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boy opened them up an’ OI’ Paul took his jackknife and cut the 
handles off short inside and fastened on a couple of snowshoe 
loops, instead. When he had them all fixed up he had Johnnie 
call the roll. As each logger came up Paul handed him a couple 
of the remodeled bumbershoots and told him to slip his feet into 
the loops. The first men were a mite shy about the business, but 
after they had put them on and straddled off, as if they were 
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OL’ PAUL AND CHRIS BOTH LISTENED 
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wearing snowshoes, they found that the bumbershoots did keep 
the rain from coming up their pants legs. And from then on the 
men pushed and hollered for the line ahead to hurry up so they 
could get theirs. 

“See there,” says Ol’ Paul, “I guess I knowed what I was 
doing. I don’t reckon there is anything sissy about wearing 
bumbershoots on your feet. And, anyways, we'll call ’em 
bumbershoes from now on, just to be sure!” 

The men all cheered again, and decided not to quit camp 
after all. 

The next morning a friendly Indian, Chief Rinktumdiddy by 
name, came tearing in to camp wanting to see Paul. He told Ol’ 
Paul that he and another Indian were out hunting the day before 
and they camped by the mouth of a cave out on the prairie a 
way. After they’d eaten their supper they decided to explore 
this cave, so they took along some pine knots for torches, and 
started out. They went back through the narrow twisting pas- 
sages for about a half a mile, as near as they could judge, when 
all of a sudden they heard the awfullest noise they’d ever laid an 
ear next to. They didn’t stop to argue, but tore out of there as 
fast as they could. They figured that by going in there they had 
made the Great Spirit mad, and that he it was they heard holler- 
ing. So now this Indian wanted Paul to see if he could talk the 
Great Spirit out of his mad. 

Ol Paul was plumb curious, but from what the Chief told 
him, he knew the cave was too small for him to get into, and he 
hadn’t Babe along to burrow for him, so he sat still and thought 
for a spell. Finally, he allowed as how maybe two men listening 
together could listen far enough back to hear the noise from the 
mouth of the cave. That sounded like a good idea, but the Indian 
was plumb scared to go back, so Paul called Chris Crosshaul to 
go along instead. 

The cave wasn’t hard to find, and when they got there they 
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both listened as hard as they could and, sure enough, they just 
about heard the noise. But when they tried listening separately 
they couldn’t hear a sound. (It’s a well known fact that two 
men listening together can hear twice as far as one man listening 
alone.) 

For a while Paul listened to the rumpus he could hear going 
on back in the cave, and a very curious sound it was, too. It 
was sort of mixed up with whimpering and whining like a lost 
puppy, and dribbling, splashing sounds, and a sort of pattering; 
and, now and again, a hollow booming such as lightning might 
make if shut up in a cellar. 

After a spell of especially hard listening that left them both 
red in the face and out of breath, Paul turned to Chris and said, 
“Chris, thet’s nuthing in the wide world but a baby rainstorm 
thet’s got himself lost back in this here cave, and now he’s bel- 
lering fer his maw!” 

“Yuh don’t say,” says Chris, doubtful like. 

“Yessir!” says Paul, “and by looking at my pocket compass 
I’ve discovered thet the noise is a-coming from right under our 
lumbercamp! The way I figger it, thet little feller got separated 
from the rest of the herd and got in here by mistake a while 
back. Now, he’s lost and scared. You jest heerd him whimpering 
and thundering his heart out back in there. Chances are he’s got 
all upset in the dark there and is raining straight up instead of 
down and don’t know it. We gotta get him outta there.” 

“Yeah?” says Chris Crosshaul. “It sounds reasonable, but how 
the Sam Hill we gonna git him out?” 

“Well, the way I see it,” says OI’ Paul, when they had their 
pipes going good, “The only way to get thet critter outta there 
is to call him out. It’s a cinch we can’t drag him out because 
there is no way to catch hold of a critter like that. And nobody 
ever had any luck trying to chase a rainstorm anywheres thet I 
ever heard tell about.” 
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“Reckon you're right thet fur, Paul,” says Chris, “but I never 
hear tell of any one that can call a rainstorm, neither.” 

“That’s the beauty of the whole thing,” says Paul. “We’ll be 
the first ones to ever do such a thing.” 

“Jest how do yuh figger to go about it?” Chris wants to know. 
“Yuh don’t mean yuh kin holler like rainstorms, do yuh?” 

“Not right now, I can’t,” 
says Paul. “But I figger I kin 
soon learn how. Yuh see, I 
know a feller in Kansas City 
thet will rent yuh all kinds of 
disguises. I’ll git him to dis- 
guise me up to look like a 
rainstorm, then I'll go out and 
live with a tribe of ’em and 
learn their language. Should 
be simple enough, shouldn’t 
it?” 

And that’s just what he did. 
He got himself all dressed up 
in a rainstorm suit till you 
wouldn’t have known him. 
Then he went out into Iowa 
where most of the rainstorms 
summered. He fell in with a 
big tribe of them, and his dis- 
guise was so perfect that they 





OL’ PAUL DRESSED UP 


IN A RAINSTORM SUIT 


just figured he was a strange rainstorm, maybe blown up 
from Texas way, and they invited him to stay with them as long 
as he liked. 

He had a mighty fine time all summer, helping the rainstorms 
to soak open-air political meetings, and the like, although prob- 
ably he took an unfair advantage at times. He always managed 
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to get the rainstorms to rain on people he didn’t want elected, 
and kept them away from the rallies of people he liked. 

But, anyway, late in the summer he came back, and just to 
show off he was always throwing rainstorm words into his talk, 
till the lumberjacks scarcely knew what he was talking about. 
Then one day he went over to the mouth of the cave where the 
rainstorm was. Getting down on his hands and knees, he put his 
face up close to the entrance to the cave and imitated the cry 
a mother rainstorm makes when she is calling her young ones. 

As soon as he did that, the noise and thundering and blubber- 
ing inside the cave stopped at once. There wasn’t a sound to be 
heard, and the rain, for the first time all summer, stopped coming 
up around camp. 

“See thet,” says Paul, with a big grin. And then he hollered 
the rainstorm holler again, and that little rainstorm came tearing 
out of the cave as if he’d been sent for and couldn’t come. He 
was just a little fellow compared to what some rainstorms are, 
and a mite puny-looking from being shut in the dark for so 
long. He jumped into Ol’ Paul’s arms and licked his face and 
rained all over him like an excited puppy dog. 

Ol’ Paul petted him and talked to him soothingly, till he 
quieted down, then sent him off down to Iowa where the rest of 
the rainstorms are. The last we saw of him he was just a little 
cloud over in the next county, and plumb decked out with rain- 
bows, he was so tickled. 


OIL WELL 


The Oil Well’s face is dirty, 
And mud is on its feet. 

It drills deep down into the earth, 
The black, black oil to eat. 


—Maryjorie BurRKHART 
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Illustration from Dawn Hii ans: 


ADVENTURE EVERYWHERE 


From the coast of Maine to the South Seas, from New York 
to Australia or Sweden and back to the Rocky Mountains, 
these stories will take you on the trail of adventure. 

Let’s start with Catt Ir Courace (Macmillan. $1.75). In 
this easy-to-read and beautifully illustrated story, Armstrong 
Sperry transports us to the South Seas where the son of a tribal 
chief was branded as a coward. How the Boy-Who-Was-A fraid 
put out to sea with only his dog and a pet albatross for com- 
panions and how he proved that he feared neither storm, nor 
hunger nor cannibals, is a book to make us all brave. 

Here are four other books that readers under ten will enjoy: 

We Att Go Away by Lavinia Davis (Scribners. $1.50) is 
a collection of short stories about Martin, Peter and Jane and 
what happened when they left home. 

At MipsumMer Time by Emma Brock (Knopf. $1.75) 
tells of the exciting celebration in Sweden on Midsummer Eve 
and how one small girl stayed out on a mountain all night. 

Tue Cuerry Street House by Eleanor Nolen (Nelson. $1) 
is the story of Nellie Custis who came to New York with her 
grandfather, the first President of the United States, and found 
adventure with ghosts and highwaymen. 

BaRNEY OF THE Nortu by Margaret and Helen Johnson 
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(Harcourt. $1.75) is another fine dog story, this time about 
the Bay of Fundy. 

If you’re looking for a longer adventure, don’t miss THE 
Rep Dory by Hazel Wilson (Little. $2). This book reads aloud 
well, with Captain Eben’s crisp Maine speech to give it flavor, 
and something happening all the time to Donald and the very 
special red dory he helped his grandfather build. Donald grew 
up on Pine Island, off the Maine coast, where he learned to 
handle a boat in every kind of weather and thus earned his 
chance, when he was only thirteen, to go on a swordfishing trip 
off the Banks. Fog and a bad-tempered harpooner provided 
plenty of danger to test Donald’s courage. Through it all runs 
the warm thread of affection and understanding between 
Donald and his grandfather, Captain Eben. 

Here are six other tales of adventure for readers over ten: 

SteEPy Tom by Dwight Akers (Putnam. $2). The story 
of a blind racing horse raised by a farm boy. 

Oxus in SuMMeER by Hull and Whitlock (Macmillan. $2). 
English holiday adventure with riding, fighting, and mystery. 

Dawn Hit Branp by M. I. Ross (Houghton. $2). Young 
people’s mishaps and courage on an Australian ranch. 

GOovERNMENT Hunter by Montgomery M. Atwater (Mac- 
millan. $1.50). Adventure out west in the Rockies where 
grizzly bears and mountain lions sometimes have to be hunted 
like criminals. 

THe Pirate oF CHATHAM Square by Emma Gelders Sterne 
(Dodd. $2). How a retired pirate became engineer of the first 
train out of New York City and won a wonderful race. 

Boy wit A Pack by Stephen Meader (Harcourt. $2.). A 
boy peddler finds adventure on the Erie Canal and down the 
Ohio during the “hard times” of 1837. 
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A PUZZLING CROSS 


Lay four coins or checkers in a row on the table, one below the 
other. Then put two more coins, one on each side of the second from 
the top, so that you have a figure shaped like a cross. The puzzle is to 
move one coin and leave two rows of four coins each. Do you think 
you can? 

It sounds harder than it is, so be sure to try it out first, but if you 
have to give up, read the next sentence. Take the fourth coin in the 
longer row and put it on top of the second coin, which is in the middle 
of the cross. That will make four each way. Now see if you can make 
a similar puzzle by arranging your six coins in the shape of an L. 


HIDDEN CITIES 


The name of a large and well-known city is concealed in each of the 
sentences below. For example, if one of them read: The cub crouched 
at the back of the den, very close to the wall, the name of the city 
would be Denver. Just to give you a hint, the cities hidden below are 
located in different countries,—England, Greece, France, Ireland and 
Italy—but not in that order. They are the most important cities in 
those countries, too. 

1. Rub-a-dub-dub, line up for your tub. 
2. There are six fat hens in the coop. 

3- Don’t let your omelet burn. 

4. Grandpa risked his life to save her. 

5. We met George and Carol on donkeys. 


SIGNING YOUR NAME 


Probably you have written your name so often that you think you 
could do it with your eyes closed, or even standing on your head. 
Then, just for the fun of it, try this. Lie flat on your back and put a 
pad across your face, paper side up, of course. Without holding the 
pad steady, take a pencil and write your name across the top sheet. 
Even if you use your other hand to hold the pad, it won’t be easy. 
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THE SHRINKING QUARTER 


Ask one of your friends which is bigger, a penny or a quarter. He 
will answer, of course, that the quarter is. Then if you tell him that 
you can easily put a quarter through a hole the size of a penny, he 
probably won’t believe you. But you can, if you do it this way. 

Lay the penny on a sheet of paper and draw a line around it with a 
pencil. Then cut out the hole with a pair of nail scissors, but be careful 
to keep inside the pencil line. If you hold the paper out flat, the quarter 
won't go through at all, but bend the sheet and you won’t have any 
trouble. 


CHECKER BOARD PUZZLE 


Start in the lower left corner and move from one adjoining square 
to another, up or down, sideways or diagonally, until each square has 
been covered once. You will be able to spell out the names of ten well- 
known flowers that bloom in the spring and early summer. 
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(Answers to Puzzlewits will be found on page 52.) 
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COME OUT INTO THE GARDEN 
By RutH WEIss 


Probably with the first sunny days in March, when the snow is quite 
gone and the air begins to smell warm and fresh, you’ll want to be out 
of doors. That’s when it’s fun to have an outdoor hobby, and that’s why 
so many boys and girls, and grownups, too, have taken up gardening. 

Maybe you never thought so, but gardening is a hobby almost every 
one can enjoy. You don’t need the whole back yard; especially if you’re 
a beginner, a small plot 6’ x 8’ is big enough. If you live in the city where 
the only plots of land 6’ x 8’ are in the parks, you may have to be an 
indoor gardener. There’s a great deal of very interesting gardening done 
with window-boxes, terraria and potted plants, and this kind of garden 
can be an all-year-round hobby. But before you give up the idea of 
outdoor gardening, ask at your school about the possibilities of a garden 
class. Many city schools sponsor such classes in the spring and all 
through the summer. Special areas in the public parks are often set 
aside for this purpose. 

After you have your plot of ground, you can begin to plan your 
garden. You will need some equipment: a hoe, a rake, a trowel, spad- 
ing fork, watering can, garden line (cord or heavy string), a pointed 
stick for making drills or seed troughs, labels and, of course, some seeds. 
Naturally, you won’t want to spend too much money, but you'll find it 
wiser to invest in a few light but sturdy tools that won’t bend or break 
when you start to work with them. 

Be sure to buy your seeds from a reliable seed company, because until 
you've tried to grow them, you'll have to take the company’s word for 
it that the seeds are good. If you know some veteran gardeners, they 
will probably be glad to give you some of their prize seeds, for gar- 
deners are notoriously generous. They love to “swap” seeds and cuttings 
and stories about their gardening luck, good and bad. 

Here is an interesting experiment that will tell you something about 
the value of the seeds in your package and will also show you how 
different seeds grow. Plant several different kinds of seeds in rows 
about 2 inches apart in a “flat.” A “flat” is a shallow box of soil used for 
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experimenting or for starting delicate seedlings indoors before they are 
transplanted to the outdoor garden. Keep the flat in a warm place, water 
it carefully and watch your seedlings sprout. Notice how the seedlings 
differ in appearance, and how much faster some of them grow than the 
others. 

If you’ve never done any planting before, it’s a good idea to begin 
with flowers or vegetables that are not too delicate, and that will grow 
easily and quickly. Radishes, beets, carrots and string beans are usually 
good, fast-growing vegetables; and nasturtiums, zinnias, annual phlox, 
corn flowers and morning glory are fairly sure for the new flower 
garden. 

As soon as there is no danger of another frost and the soil is dry 
enough to be crumbled in your hand, you can begin laying out your 
garden. The soil should be spaded and turned to a depth of about eight 
inches, so that the roots of your plants will be able to reach down 
through the earth and grow. This is pretty hard work, so do just a 
little each day. When the soil has been thoroughly loosened and the 
large lumps broken up, go over the surface with a rake. 

Next read carefully the directions on your seed packages for plant- 
ing each variety of seed. These will tell you how deeply to bury the 
seeds and how to space them. Mark off your seed row with a piece of 
garden line stretched tightly between two sticks, and close to the 
ground. Then dig the drill or seed trough with short movements of 
your pointed stick along the line. Sow your seeds according to the 
directions, and label each row with the name of its plant. Before you 
cover the seeds in the first row, line up the second row parallel to it. 
Pat the soil firmly over the seeds. 

After the garden is planted, it requires constant care—watering, 
weeding, thinning. If you tried the experiment with your seeds before 
planting them in the garden, you should be able to recognize the dif- 
ference between the young plant and the weeds that grow around it. 

If you make some mistakes, don’t be discouraged. That is how gar- 
deners are made. Sometimes in spite of all the care you can give your 
garden, an accident will happen to spoil part of your crop—bad seeds 
or the weather, or the dog next-door who likes to dig in your back 
yard. But after you’ve picked a bouquet from your own garden, or 
found that no carrots or beans ever tasted so delicious as the ones that 
you grew, you'll begin to plan for next year’s garden. 
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Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story Parape. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other 
humorous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or 
unrhymed verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts 
of nature or science; informal essays; original songs with or without 
music; and drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on 
white paper. You may make your drawings as large as you like, to 
make them clear. They do not have to be the size of the drawings in 
the magazine, for we can make them as small as we want before they 
are printed. Be sure to write your name and age clearly on all con- 
tributions. 


—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


THE MIDNIGHT SKY 
The midnight sky is very dark, 
Wich little stars that twinkle, 
And a big-faced creature 
That’s way up above, 
Staring down at you, 
Staring down at me. 

—ANNIE HAGEN, age 8 


THE SQUIRREL AND THE ROBINS 

One day my Auntie cried, “Myrna, quick! Look on the neighbor’s 
garage!” 

I jumped up and looked. 

What do you think I saw? 

I saw a fox squirrel that probably had been trying to steal the robin’s 
eggs. The robins were flying all around him and pecking his tail. 

All of a sudden I cried, “Auntie, look! I just saw a Jenny-Wren peck 
the squirrel right on the ear!” 

The squirrel would lie very flat and curl his tail up his back. Finally 
the fight ended. 


—Myrna SPOFFORD. age 8 
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A SURPRISE PUPPY 


Long, long ago there was a little girl who lived in a lighthouse. She 
was a very happy little girl. Her name was Sandy, her father’s name 
was Ben Lanch. 

One day Ben Lanch told Sandy to watch the house and to light the 
lamp about the time Long-Boat-Ann came around the curve. He said, 
“You'll hear the whistle blow.” “All right,” said Sandy. “If you be a 
good girl, Sandy,” said her father, “I'll bring you a surprise.” Her 
father went out the door so Sandy watched out the door until she 
could not see anything but a spot. 

It started to get dark so Sandy made supper and washed the dishes. 
And waited until she heard the whistle of the Long-Boat-Ann blow. 
Then she went up the long winding stairs. Finally she reached the top. 
She stood on a chair and could hardly reach the button to the great 
light. She lay down on the floor, rolled over and went to sleep. 

By that time her father had reached home. He went upstairs and 
picked up Sandy took her downstairs, put her in bed. 

Next morning Sandy arose and washed her face and hands. Sandy ran 
to her father. “Daddy, you said that you would have a surprise for me. 
What is it?” “All right, Sandy,” said Ben. “Close your eyes and hold 
out your hands.” Pretty soon Sandy felt a furry little puppy in her 
hands. She loved it and thanked her father. She named her puppy 
“Surprise” because it was a surprise to her. 

—EsTELLE BLY, age 13 


DAYTIME 
When the day begins to grow, 
I sit up in bed and put on my clothes, 
Hi, there, hi, there, little toads, 
Another day has begun to grow. 
—Ina KRAMER, age 7 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLEWITS 
Hippen Cities—Dublin, Athens, Rome, Paris, London. 
CuecKER Boarp Puzzte—crocus, daffodil, violet, pansy, rose, daisy, 
buttercup, tulip, hyacinth, snowdrop. 
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MAPLE SUGAR TIME IN VERMONT 


—HE Len MacCvuvre Jounson, age 14 


A PEEP IN AN OLDEN TIME LOG CABIN 


It was a freezing cold night. Snow and sleet were swiftly falling. 
The wind howled about a small log cabin, tucked away in a big forest. 

In the cozy one-roomed cabin before the fire Pa sat telling Mary 
and Susan a story. Ma was sewing by the kerosene lamp and Baby 
Carrie was asleep in the cradle Pa had made. Pa was full of stories and 
he told one every night. This is the story he told on this cold and 
sleety night. 

“Today when I was out hunting a snow storm came up. I took shelter 
in a small cabin. As I was waiting I heard a tapping sound on the door. 
I got up and what do you think I saw? It was a small brown bear cub 
with shining black eyes. I gave him a sandwich and he munched it 
greedily. Tomorrow I will take you to the cabin (that is not far from 
here) and show you the bear. Perhaps you can train him to do some 
tricks!” 


—Murray BarTLETT, age 10 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


There are several new penguin clubs this month and they report 
having roller skating parties and other good times. Estelle Bly has a 
story in Our Own and here are other honor-winning contributions. 


THE LOLSOM PENGUIN 


Once there was a Penguin sitting in a corner. It wanted to have some 
fun. So when everybody went to bed he jumped from the corner shelf 
and went to the ice box. In the morning Mrs. Hathaway went to the 
ice box. She was frightened when she saw the Penguin. So she picked 
it up and took it back to the corner. The next morning the Penguin was 
gone. Mrs. Hathaway looked in the ice box, but it was not there. She 
looked every place. She heard a noise; she heard it again. Then the door 
opened and there was the Penguin standing with another. Mrs. Hatha- 
way put them in the corner. 

—RicHarp HaTHaway, age 12 


FREEDOM 


Freedom of the wild horse when he stops to graze, 
Then we see him clearly, his beauty and his grace, 
then we see freedom, 
freedom in the way he holds his head, 
freedom in his eyes, 
freedom! that’s what I call freedom. 

—SaRAH SCHEIBER, age 10 





—Lots Kuoprer, age 10 
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A story of good times and new friendships 
This is the tiny old New y of & f pb 


England house that the THE LITTLEST HOUSE 

children discover and By Elizabeth Coatsworth 

adopt. Busy days of o . : 
furnishing it follow. Many pictures by Marguerite Davis $1.50 





The Macmillan Company — 60 Fifth Avenue — New York 








Now 


You can get his complete and amazing adventure in 
book form! There are any number of new pictures 
—AND you can see those cadmium-red stripes of 
his printed in real color now! 


THE GREAT GEPPY 


by WILLIAM PENE DUBOIS 


with 22 illustrations in four colors and 
48 additional ones in black and white 
Just published $2.00 


A Viking Junior Book, The Viking Press, New York City 
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I'd like to have you send Story Parabe as a gift 
to my friend. Enclosed is $2.00 for one year. 
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“Don’t miss the 
Fiddlin’ Match!” 


HERE'S a new kind of story 
book—with over 40 gaily 
colored drawings and snatches of 
music any child can play. See how 
Irby picked out, from everyday 
sounds he heard, “‘a ’riginal tune”’ 
to play in the Fiddlin’ Match! 
“‘Something just like this is needed 
FIDDLE in every school where music is 
Story and Pictures by taught."—May Lamberton Becker, 
ERICK BERRY in Herald-Tribune’s ‘‘BOOKS.” 





$1-*° at all bookstores or direct 
from the publishers 


The John C. Winston Co. Sennen te 
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COME ON AND JOIN THE PENGUIN CLUB 


Admission—Ten Cents 


This entitles you to (1) A Penguin button (2) A Key to the club code (3) a 
list of honors and prizes (4) correspondence with other members. The object 
of the club is for Story Paraders to get to know each other, have some fun 
together and give the editors some help. 





Peter Penguin, c/o Story Parape, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
I enclose ten cents in stamps and wish to join the Penguin Club. 
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